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development of Demosthenes' style, and in its peculiar character as a first draft 
of a speech that was never finished or published by its author. 

In the printing of his text the editor seems wholly to have ignored the Demos- 
thenic law of avoidance of hiatus, and the tendency (if not a law) to the avoidance 
of the tribrach. The text as printed is full of cases of hiatus and the heaping-up 
of short syllables, where the simplest use of elision or the ^-movable would have 
restored the true form. If manuscript tradition were of any authority in such 
case, or if Goodwin had followed that tradition consistently (he freely drops »- 
movable of 2 before a consonant, sometimes making a tribrach thereby), there 
would be more defense for the text as printed. As it is, Weil's text is decidedly 
to be preferred in this respect. 

The editor has not printed with the other inroefras the new one from the 
Aristotle papyrus, nor referred to its important testimony as to the reading in 
§ 7.3—5 (see Blass, Jahrbiicher 1892, pp. 29 ff.). 

Goodwin follows Schaefer in placing the Euboean expedition in the spring 
of 350 b. c, but his arguments — aside from the testimony of Dionysius— do 
not touch Weil's better dating of 348 (followed by Blass and Beloch). Under 
the discussion of the birth-year of Demosthenes (p. 131) reference should be made 
to Hock, "Der Eintritt der Mundigkeit nach attischem Recht," Hermes XXX 
(1895), pp. 347 ff. 

To the misprints noted in Nicklin's review (Classical Review, July, 1906) 

the following are to be added: In the text, &r «s, 16. 5; *y»|8<£XX«r&u n\ 26. 4; 

toioOt' of', 79. 5; KaraSediyTi/JKa 85. 6; HcS' t<t>\ 126. 5; <ruis iarlv, 126. 9; ftreXa/t- 

fidpovr\ 133. 7; Sax^eral, 160. 7; o-rpaTiurras, 162. 2. In the commentary, SijXis, 

25. 1; vpk&vos, 50. 3; varpibuv, 78. 2; cause (clause) 109. 6; av, 114. 1; Sij/torutos, 

183. 8; x el P 0T0 '' e ' Tai Tts , 200. 2. Also dXXo, p. 144, n. 2; 'ApfwSlov, p. 149, n. 3; 

§12 (for §11), p. 161, n. 1; 47070)71), p. 164, n. 1. In 103. 1, note, Boeotia is 

doubdess a slip of the pen for Euboea. 

Charles D. Adams 
Dartmouth College 



The Chronology 0} the Extant Plays 0} Euripides. By Grace Har- 
riet Macurdy. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Printing Co. 
Pp. 128. 

This is a dissertation "submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in Columbia University." It was written under 
the direction of the late Professor Earle, and reflects in large measure his views 
upon the subject treated. One would expect a scholarly paper from such a 
source, and so it is. 

The author treats each play separately, giving the various views as to their 
chronology, a criticism of those views, and finally her own judgment. This judg- 
ment is discriminating and sensible. 
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Eight of the plays are dated with satisfactory precision by ancient testimony. 
The remaining plays are dated approximately from external evidence, such as the 
comedies of Aristophanes, and from internal evidence, such as metrical and 
linguistic technique and references to contemporary affairs. The attempts 
made to date certain plays from supposed references to political affairs are 
numerous. Greek history has been searched for political situations which would 
seem likely to call forth the views advocated in the plays. Conclusions reached 
in this way must always be accepted with great caution, for it is more than likely 
that many items of Greek politics have not been recorded. 

Moreover, the motive which led the poet to treat a certain theme at a particular 
time cannot be discerned with certainty; the motive may have been political, but 
it may also have been poetical, or something not at all suspected. The poet may 
have been influenced by some knowledge of his competitors' themes at the same 
dramatic contest. 

The poet's environment may have had a good deal to do with the views 
advocated. Thus his removal from the scene of civil war and party strife to 
Macedonia seems to account for the religious calm of his last days, as shown in 
the Bacchae and Iphigenia in Aulide. It is unnatural to suppose any change of 
religious views, much less a recantation. 

Neither are such matters as metrical and literary technique sure criteria for 
judgment as to the date of a play, except within large limits. These and other 
criteria afford a basis for a good guess, and, with the data available, that is the best 
that one can do in several instances. 

C. F. Castle 

University of Chicago 

Ancient Legends oj Roman History. By Ettore Pais. Translated 
by Mario E. Cosenza. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1905. Pp. xiv+336. $4 net. 

The thirteen chapters and six excursus of this work approximately reproduce 
the lectures of Professor Pais before the Lowell Institute and various universities 
in the winter of 1904-5. The matter treated ranges from critical method and 
the origins of Rome to the topography of the Via Nova. Among the noteworthy 
topics are "Acca Larentia," "Tarpeia," "Servius Tullius," "Etruscan Suprem- 
acy," "Horatii," "Fabii," "Lucretia," "Virginia," "Spurius Maelius," "Niger 
Lapis," "Square Palatine," "Caelius Vibenna," etc. 

The illustrations are numerous and good. The book does credit to the 
publishers, though misprints like "Viscus Jugarius" p. 17; "Fordilicia" p. 58; 
"nevertheles," p. 8o"Mastarna" and "Macstarna" pp. 133, 134; "Innus" and 
"Inus" p. 294; "Hypoknemiadai Locrians," p. 281, etc. are too numerous. 
There are also false citations: cf. p. 282, n. 34; p. 287, n. 48; p. 288, n. 55; 
p. 297, n. 16, etc. 

The translation is not only awkward, but is often obscure, or even unintelligible. 
This is the more to be regretted as almost every theme treated is or has been 



